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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. -- James Monroe 
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Japan Clears Decks 
For Policy Changes 


Shifts in Cabinet, Army, and 
Naval Command Hint at New 
Moves in Far East 


ATTACK ON SOVIET FEARED 


But Experts Admit Cabinet Change 
Is No Sure Sign of Clash; 
Home Front Confused 


broke out between Ger- 
many and Russia. Japan has been a some- 
what uneasy, and even nervous land. The 
German-Russian war has made it clear that 


Ever since war 


if the Japanese government contemplates 
new conquests in the Far East 
at hand to make 
engaged in the west at a disadvan- 
tage. An attack on Siberia would find her 
strength divided. A Japanese drive into the 
Indies would find Russia too occupied else- 
where to interfere. With England 
heavily engaged. and the United States 
weakening its Pacific fleet to transfer war- 
ships to the Atlantic. there is no possibility 
that any one of Japan's potential enemies 
can bring its full strength to bear 
the Japanese empire 


the time is 
them. Russia, heavily 


is now 


also 


igainst 


Signs that the Japanese themselves recog- 
nize the climactic element of the situation 
lacking. Recently, what 
seemed to be a major part of the Japanese 


have not been 


fleet (usually screened from public view 
with the greatest of care) steamed into 
Yokohama harbor and anchored in full 


view of all. Changes in the high command 
of both army and navy have taken place 
On top of all this, Japan had a new cabinet 
last week. It was very much like the old 
inasmuch as Prince Fumimaro 
Konoye still sat in the premier’s chair, while 


cabinet 


more or less balanced groups of army and 
navy officers sat to his left and right. But 
unlike the former cabinet to the 
that Yosuke Matsuoka, the shrewd 
dominating foreign minister who negotiated 
treaties with Italy 


t was 
extent 


Russia 
this past spring. was no longer there. He 
had been replaced by the relatively colorless 
Vice- Admiral "a eljiro 


Germany. and 


Toyoda 
Matsuoka’s Recerd 


It appears that Matsuoka’s European visit 
may have had a great deal to do with his 
sudden disappearance from the cabinet. His 
irrival in Berlin and Rome. it 
membered, came at a most embarrassing 
time. Italy had been whipped in Albania. 
whipped in the Mediterranean, and whipped 
in North and East Africa. The general 
mood in Germany was~surly impatience 
Matters looked so bad for the Axis at that 
point, that Matsuoka stopped in Moscow, 
on his return, and signed a binding non- 
aggression pact with Stalin. Some said that 
Hitler had put him up to it with the idea 
of bringing Russia into the Axis. But what- 
ever may have motivated his actions, Mat- 
suoka returned with a set of treaties date- 


will be re- 


lined Rome, Berlin. and Moscow, and 
brought cheer to Japan 
Because Matsuoka signed articles with 


Stalin, some observers now believe that his 
dismissal signifies a Japanese repudiation 
of his act, that the Tokyo government has 
begun to clear the decks for an attack on 
Russia as soon as the Germans have won 
a decisive victory. And others. remember- 
ing that one of Matsuoka’s fondest dreams 
was the establishment of a great Japanese- 
dominated empire in Malaya and the East 
Indies, are inclined to agree. They believe 
that the policy of expansion southward has 
been temporarily scrapped in favor of one 
(Concluded on page 6) 





YOUNG CHINA 








For Young China 


Mobilization of America’s youth in a campaign to relieve the suffering and homeless 
ness of 300.000 registered war orphans in Free China is the object of the Campaign for 
Young China, which has just been launched simultaneously in New York and in Holly 
wood under the auspices of United China Relief. Small donations from young Americans 
which eventually will total $50,000 are being asked of youths in all parts of the United 
States in this drive. which has as national chairman Walt Disney. Mrs. Henry Seidel 
Canby is national director of the Campaign for Young China. 

Money donated by American youths will be used to establish orphanages in com- 
paratively safe areas in China’s western provinces. These institutions will house the 
thousands of homeless waifs who still are roaming over China’s countrysides and _ vil- 
lages as an aftermath of bombings and the loss of parents. Orphanages already estab- 
lished and run under the personal supervision of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek and her sister, 
Mme. Sun Yat-sen, are caring for more than 30,000 Chinese orphans. These are partially 
supported by funds sent from America through United China Relief 

The major activity of the Campaign for Young China is its China Stamp Club of 
America, which is now directing the sale of five million penny stamps. each carrying the 
drawing of a Chinese baby’s head by James Montgomery Flagg. 

The sheets of stamps are being distributed through volunteer junior committees, and 
through schools. camps, and youth organizations. 


sheet of 


Every young American who sells a 
100 stamps becomes a member of the China Stamp Club, and receives the 
privilege of wearing the red and white badge of junior membership. Sale of five sheets 
makes a boy or girl a master member of the club, and the sale of stamps amounting to 
$10 wins a gold and blue badge. When a young person or a group sells $20 worth of 
stamps, a gold certificate is awarded. 

The Junior Committee of the Young China plan. appointed to spur the stamp sale, 
is headed by Judy Garland and Mickey Rooney. Junior committees under their leader- 
ship are being formed all over the country. 

“The Campaign for Young China is considered an important part of the United 
China Relief campaign because of its educational value,” said Mrs. Canby in remarking 
on the purposes of the children’s project. “Thousands of American children will be- 
come acquainted with Chinese children and their lives in a way that could not be given 
in school books, and they will grow up with knowledge that can form a real basis for 
understanding the problems of the peoples of the East.” 


U.S. Civilian Defense 


Becomes a Reality 


Mayor LaGuardia’s New Office 
Helps States and Cities 
Provide Safeguards 


NO IMMEDIATE DANGER SEEN 


United States to Learn from Britain 
and Run No Unnecessary Risks 
in Event of War 


campaign of 
now 


The aluminum-collection 
the Office of Civilian Defense is 
officially concluded. Last week old kitchen 
utensils went into trucks all 
over the country as Boy Scouts. policemen 
firemen, American Legionnaires. and other 
volunteers went from house to house ask- 
ing for aluminum pots and pans that had 
outlived their usefulness. It had been esti- 
mated that at least 20,000,000 pounds of 
the important metal were lying idle in cup- 
boards, attics, and warehouses, and though 
this aluminum scrap is not suitable for use 
in plane building it can be employed in 
other manufacturing to release new alumi- 
num for planes. Privately, officials said 
they hoped that the collection might double 
the quota, thus producing the quantity of 
aluminum needed for the construction of 
8.000 pursuit planes or 1.333 four-engined 
bombers. This drive to relieve the tempo- 


clattering 


rary shortage of aluminum was the first 
job the Office of Civilian Defense had 


given the American people to do, and an 


enthusiastic response was expecte 


“Total Defense” 


For months American civilians had 
wanted a definite part in the task of pro- 
tecting their country. “Total defense” 
and “all-out defense’ were phrases they 


were continually reading in the papers and 
hearing on the radio, but 


ac tively 


until they. the 
employed in the 
work, they failed to see how detense could 
be called Zeal impatience 
led some into peculiar 
Here and there antiparachutist rifle squads 


people, were 


“total and 
citizens bypaths 


ind semimilitary organizations came into 


being, and a few communities formed 
groups of vigilantes to ferret out enemy 
agents and fifth columnists. Federal off- 


clals begged the people to leave the fight- 
ing and the ferreting to government forces 
trained and equipped for such 
ind told that civilians would be 
given their place in the defense scheme as 
soon as possible 

On May 20, President Roosevelt issued 
in executive order setting up within the 
framework of the Office for Emergency 


ictivities 
them 


Management a new agency called the 
Office of Civilian Defense. The office has 
two main branches, a board for civilian 
protection and a_ volunteer participation 


committee. The first is made up of rep- 
from the War Department, 
the Navy Department, the Department of 
Justice, the Federal Security Agency, the 
Council of State Governments, the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, and the United 
States Conference of Mayors. This board 
draws up plans for the protection of life 
and property in time of trouble and for 
the recruiting and training of the necessary 
civilian The volunteer participa- 
tion committee is made up of men and 
women who represent “the various regions 
and interests of the nation.” Its duty is to 
promote activities for the great mass of 
citizens. Fiorello H. LaGuardia, mayor of 
New York, was named as director of the 
OCD, and he serves without salary and 
without giving up any of his other duties 

“There is no eight-hour day for mayors!” 


resentatives 


forces. 


(Concluded on page 7) 
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WIDE WORLCEC 


THE IMPERIAL WAY 


The Japanese revere their Emperor as a god. 


Here, a Japanese family bows toward the Emperor’s palace. 
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Behind Japan’s Modern Trappings 


APAN is ruled by the oldest continuous 

dynasty on the face of the earth, yet 
it is one of the most recent arrivals in the 
family of the great powers. The Emperor 
of Japan traces his lineage back to Jimmu, 
who is supposed to have founded the dy- 
nasty 2,601 years ago—in 660 B.C., but 
the existing form of government in Japan 
is but a little more than half a century old. 


When Commodore Perry visited the 
shores of Japan, in 1853, he found a 
strange feudal land of 
paper houses, enor- 


mous walled citadels, 
and warriors in elabo- 
rate gear who fought 
with big swords, bows 
and arrows. It is not 
true, as musical com- 
edies would have us 
believe, that this was 
the land of the Mi- 
kado—meaning the 
Emperor. It was the 
land of the Tokuwaga 
Shogunate—a clique of decadent and cor- 
rupt nobles who had mismanaged Japan 
ever since 1598. As for the Mikado, he 
lived in seclusion in an obscure part of 
Japan, taking no part in national life 
seeing no one but a handful of nobles, and 
knowing little of what was going on. The 
Emperor was then of so little importance 
that Perry negotiated with one of the 
Shoguns in the mistaken belief that he was 
dealing with the Emperor. Most Japanese 
Lclieved the Mikado to be a distant god, 
and let it go at that. 





DAVID S. MUZZEY 


Meiji Restoration 


Vague rumblings of discontent had been 
heard before Perry arrived, however, and 
his visit brought the progressive movement 
out into the open. The tall British and 
American warships, their big accurate guns, 
and their mechanical appliances made a pro- 
found impression upon the minds of pro- 
gressive Japanese. In 1868, a few years 
after the boy Emperor Mutsuhito had been 
discreetly crowned, four powerful Japanese 
families, previously rivals, decided the Sho- 
gun rule had gone far enough. That year 
one of the great events of modern Japanese 
history occurred. With the new group be- 
hind him, Mutsuhito changed his name to 
Meiji and began to rule in fact as well as 
in name. This came to be known as the 
“Meiji Restoration.” 

Previous to the Meiji Restoration, the 
dominant doctrine in Japan had been Bu- 
shido, the “way of the warrior,” which was 
based on absolute loyalty to one’s lord, or 
immediate superior. This had been some- 
what similar to the lord-serf system of 
medieval Europe. This was replaced, how- 
ever, by the ancient doctrine of Kodo, 
which means the “way of the Emperor” and 


directs all loyalties to the throne. Included 
in Kodo is the belief that the Emperor is 
divine, that the Japanese people are mem- 
bers of his divine family, that he may not 
be looked upon directly, that he may not 
be looked down upon, and that the duty 
of every Japanese is to “exalt the Emperor 
through the enrichment of his domain.” 
While this ancient doctrine being 
revived, one of the most remarkable groups 
of men in the history of the modern world 
began the herculean task of turning Japan 
from a feudal into a modern state. These 
were the Genro, or elder statesmen, a hand- 
ful of determined nobles, intelligent and 
farsighted, who saw that the job would 
have to be done, no matter what the cost. 


Modern Methods 


It was through the relentless pressure of 
the Genro that Japan began to adopt the 
trappings of the western powers, one by 
one. The Emperor moved from seclusion 
into Tokyo, where he could keep in touch 
with things in the capital. A parliament 
(called Diet) was established, with two 
houses, and a complicated system of vot- 
ing. Japan gained a premier and a cabi- 
net. according to western style, and in no 
time at all telegraph lines and railways were 
creeping across the land. The Meiji Res- 
toration had occurred in 1868. Less than 
40 years later, a great Japanese navy was 
to steam forth and annihilate two fleets of 
one of the western powers near Port Ar- 
thur and in Tsushima Straits. With the 
defeat of Russia, in 1905, Japan took her 
place among the powers of first rank. 

One of the Genro, the elder statesmen 
who brought about this great revolution 
almost 
who died this year, having seen Japan 
through from the bow-and-arrow era to 
the point where she dared to defy Great 
Britain, France, Russia, and the United 
States. 

The swift transition from the very old 
to the very new has given Japan a govern- 
ment which defies comparison with any 
other. Japan might be called a dictator- 
ship, a land ruled by fascists. But who 
is the dictator in Japan? No single in- 
dividual has ever been able to claim the 
distinction for long. Small groups of men, 
army and navy officers, and politicians have 
held the ‘“‘Emperor’s ear,” which is to say 
the political power, at intervals, with one 
group moving out and another in. 

So it has been for many years. Japan 
has the outward earmarks both of a limited 
monarchy and of a totalitarian dictatorship, 
but its government is peculiarly Japanese 
and like none other anywhere. The doc- 
trine of Kodo, and a superpatriotic doctrine 
called Shinto, bind the nation more closely 
together in support of the Emperor than 
any of the more recent laws or decrees. 


was 


singlehanded, was Prince Saionji, 


Brief “Primer of Democracy” 


Outlines Program for America 


peters and drug counters have 
recently blossomed forth with a tiny 
volume jacketed in red, white, and blue, 
bearing the succinct title, America (Wash- 
ington: National Home Library Foundation 
25 cents). The man behind this book is 
David Cushman Coyle, a consulting en- 
gineer turned pamphleteer, who has become 
quite well known in Washington since 1933. 
This is by no means the first of Coyle’s 
writings on current topics, for he has au- 
thored a number of books dealing with vari- 
ous phases of the New Deal and the prob- 
lems facing it: Age Without Fear, on old- 
age pensions and social security; Why Pay 
Taxes, a nontechnical discussion of the 
problems of taxation; Brass Tacks and 
Uncommon Sense, on the problem of want 
in the midst of plenty. This latest of a 
half dozen such books has enjoyed a phe- 


nomenal sale since it was published on 
July 4. 
America has been called “a primer of 


democracy.” Throughout its 91 pages is 
a running commentary on the meaning of 
freedom and democracy, on the meaning 
of Nazism, and on what America should 
do to meet the challenge of Nazi aggres- 
sion. In much the same fashion as Francis 
Hackett’s recent book, What Mein Kampf 
Means to America, but on a smaller scale, 
America repeatedly warns the American 
people that Hitler meant what he said 
when he wrote Mein Kampf, and sounds 
the call to arms before it is too late. 

America makes no bones about where 
it stands. It is an out-and-out advocate 
of immediate intervention, stating in the 
simplest possible language the case for 
armed action and answering the arguments 
which have been raised against such ac- 
tion. It will be read with approval by 
most interventionists. Opponents of inter- 
vention will, of course, take exception to 
many of its statements. 

It is Coyle’s major premise that the 
Nazis, despite their protestations of good 
intentions (such as those given to Czecho- 
slovakia, Norway, and Holland), have never 
expected to end their program of conquest 
until it embraced the whole world. “We 
failed to notice that in Mein Kampf he 
|Hitler] had talked of ‘A peace founded 
by the victorious sword of a people of 
overlords which puts the world into the 
service of a higher culture. We didn't 
want to take seriously the song the young 
Nazis sing: ‘Today we are masters of 
Europe, tomorrow of all the world.’ ” 

This. Coyle argues, inevitably means an 
attack upon the American way. If not at 
first by arms, then by subtle intrigue and 
poisonous propaganda. ‘When Mr. Hitler 
came into power in 1933, he set out to con- 
quer the whole world. He talked freely 
to his friends about how he would take 
over the small helpless countries ef Eu- 
rope, and then the rest of the European 
countries. With all Europe under his 
thumb, he figured on taking South Amer- 
ica ‘by telephone,’ since no South American 
country is strong enough to fight Germany 
alone. Then, he said, it would be easy to 
tear the United States all to pieces by 














ANOTHER BITE AND— 


LEE IN PORTLAND OREGONIAN 


buying off some of our people and pro- 
moting fights among the rest, so that we 
would be helpless. Hitler never made any 
bones about it. He intended from the first 
to get the United States.” 

Finally, continues the argument, the con 


flict is already upon us; we cannot escap 


it. ‘For all practical purposes, the Nazis 
have been at war with the United States 
since 1933, because when a nation sets 


out to conquer another nation, that is war 
It may not be a shooting war, just as 
murder may not be a shooting murder. 
Some murderers prefer poison, and Hitler 
is that kind. He never shoots if poison 
But murder by poison 
is murder, and war by 
poison is war.” 
Hence, concludes 
Coyle, if conflict in- 
exorably is to be 
thrust upon us, let us 
go forth to meet it 
while we still have 
the advantage of al- 


}} lies, for to delay will 
be but to postpone 


will do the trick 





the inevitable battle 
*"* 5. to a day when it will 
aide”: be much harder to 


win. For us to remain 
peaceful and nonbelligerent is exactly what 


Hitler wants. There can be no safety 
for anyone until Germany is forced to 
yield. Admittedly England has some very 


black marks on her record, but so has the 
United States. It is true that “‘we have our 
troubles with liberty, especially on the eco- 
nomic side. We have troubles with legal 
‘civil liberties.. The shoe pinches here 
and there sometimes pretty hard. But if 
we carelessly lose these old shoes that we 
have inherited, and that sometimes seem 
a bit shabby, we shall regret it, when we 
find ourselves squeezed by the Nazi boot.” 

One of the most valuable parts of the 
book is Coyle’s summary of the prospects 
which likely face America: 


First we must do our share to stop the 
Nazis, not because our democracy is so very 
perfect, but because the hope of liberty and 
of a decent peace would die if the Nazis should 
win. The war is a matter of life and death 
for our civilization. If the verdict is that 
we live, that will be only life, not a heaven on 
earth. 

Second, after we have saved ourselves from 
the Nazis’ system of organized hatred and 
terror, we still have to save ourselves from 
our own lesser hatreds and our own selfish 
and foolish ways. Peace is a long job. The 
seeds of hate and of war have been scattered 
far and wide; they will keep coming up and 
will have to be weeded out for long years 
after the Nazis are gone and almost forgotten 

Third, we must not be surprised or dis- 
couraged, as we were after the first World 
War, if we find that most of the people who 
suffered under Nazi rule are filled with hate 
and hot for revenge. They are only human 
We must not expect the Germans to be sorry 
for the harm they have done, or ready to help 
rebuild the cities they have knocked down 
Human nature is not purified by the sacri 
fices of war. People are left with smouldering 
hates that do not cool down easily. After 
the war the Nazis will be sullen, the other 
Germans will be afraid, the liberated people 
will want to punish the Germans without 
much thought of the danger of planting the 
seeds of wars to come. That is the state of 
mind that we have to expect in Europe when 
the war is over. 

Fourth, we must expect that the British and 
the other allied nations that have come through 
unconquered will be exhausted, hungry, and 


impatient. We, ourselves, will be let down 
and tired after our defense efforts, as soon 
as the fear of Hitler disappears. The stimu- 


lating effect of danger and united effort leaves 
a reaction when the danger is over, that may 
run into an attitude of “to hell with it all.” 
In the face of all that, it will be up to England 
and the United States to start cleaning up the 
mess and helping all the other countries to 
make peace and get on their feet again. It 
will be up to England and the United States, 
because we shall have most of the wealth 
and power that will be left in the world. 

. . . We want to break up the Nazi racket 
and afterward we want to bring about con- 
ditions in the world that will give all peoples, 
including the Germans, a chance to live in 
peace and prosperity. That is all, but it is 
plenty. The first peace treaty won’t do it; 
that will only begin it. If the World War 
of 1960 is to be prevented, the young men 
of 1940 will still have to be at work building 
the peace in 1960 and in 1980. 
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Motion Pictures an 


ILL H. HAYES is often referred to 

as the “czar” of the movie industry 
His official position is the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America. He and the associates in hi 
office have the extremely difficult task of 
establishing and maintaining high standar 
for the screen producers. Mr. Hayes 
ently issued a statement in which he sized 
up the role of the motion-picture industry 
in the present emergency. He told of some 
of the big problems facing the film pro- 
ducers and of the attempt that 
made to deal with them. As we feel that 
his statement is both interesting and im- 
portant, we are quoting the bulk of it for 
the benefit of those readers who have not 
seen it: 


president of 


is being 


‘Motion pictures have a definite service 
to perform, and I have every confidence 
in their ability to do the job. Pictures 
speak for pictures, and the coming season 
will show films which reach a more success- 
ful and more significant entertainment level 
than ever before. The great function of 
the entertainment screen is to entertain 
and in both scope and variety the pictures 
planned for making in 
studios will live up to that principle. Enter- 
tainment and recreation might be likened 
to machine tools necessary to bring human 
machinery to the height of its efficiency. 

‘Those whose hopes of the screen fall 
with every seasonal drop in theater at- 


now Houywood 


tendance have been weeping too soon. It 
does not make much difference that many 
theaters broke all their box-office records 
during the recent holiday week end. That 
is only an incident. What really counts is 
the vitality inherent in this great medium 
of entertainment; the resources of the cre- 
ative men and women of the industry in 
meeting public demand. Hollywood always 
is keenly alert to its problems and seeks 
methods to solve them. 

“It is natural that theater attendance 
should be somewhat affected by the pre- 
occupation of the millions with the news 
of the flaming events which are happening 
in the world today, but this is a temporary 
condition. Moreover, it means that a wide- 
awake and vigorous public opinion exists in 
our country. This very situation offers a 
tremendous opportunity for the motion-pic- 
ture screen. 


Creative Capacity 


“The creative capacity of Hollywood is 
up to the highest possible demands of the 
theatergoing public. True, big pic- 
ture is a risk which needs a wide audience 
to justify it. But errors of judgment, not 
lack of talent, more often lead to under- 
shooting the mark of public acceptance. The 
history of entertainment proves that more 
time, and artistic material have 
been lost in unconsciously working down to 
some supposedly popular standard than in 
working up to higher levels of public ap- 
peal. It is a fact that certain pictures 
which have overaimed the mark have not 
succeeded in covering costs, but they have 
succeeded in tapping new strata of attend- 
ance for the motion-picture theaters of the 
country. On the other hand, pictures that 
underaim public demand tend to reduce 
general theater even for the 


every 


money, 


attendance. 





WILL HAYES 


National Defense 





FROM A PHOTO BY LEO AARONS 


HOLLYWOOD 


better films. There can be no doubt that 
the demand for better entertainment oper- 
ates to free, not to restrict, the artistic 
capacity of producers, directors, artists, and 
writers gathered in this, the greatest crea- 
tive center of entertainment in the world. 

“There is no fear the industry will ever 
be far behind public demand in the produc- 
tion of entertainment for the nation. But 
it must be entertainment. The informa- 
tional, educational, and inspirational ele- 
ments on our screens are growing. That 
is as it should be. But when the public 
lays down its money at the box office, it 
is primarily for entertainment. 

‘Those who demand that the screen sub- 
ordinate its wholesome function of recrea- 
tion for any cause, however sincere, are 
sadly mistaken. Significance is not achieved 
it the expense of entertainment; it is the 
result of entertainment. Pictures do not 
need any other horse to ride in order to 
play their part in the preparedness of mind 
and body which results from recreation. 

“There are those who would use the 
films to bemuse, rather than amuse, the 
American public. The screen has no room 
for such propaganda. 


Production Code 


“The industry's determination to go for- 
ward, not backward, is proved by the com- 
mon will to maintain the highest possible 
standards of self-regulation under the Mo- 
tion Picture Production Code. There are 
a few—a very few—on the fringes of the 
industry who think that if they could break 
the Code, they could improve the box-office 
ippeal of the product. No real factor in 
the production, distribution, and exhibition 
of pictures wants to depart from the stand- 
ards of wholesome entertainment that now 
mark the industry's earnest effort for 
proper self-regulation. Only those in whom 
originality is dried up believe they need to 
pick up themes or treatments in the gutter. 

“The that if theré ever was a 
time when the highest possible standards 
of wholesome entertainment were de- 
manded of the industry the time is today, 
with millions of our youth being prepared 
in body and mind for the task of national 
defense that faces the nation. That the 
industry has built well in its self-regulation 
should be evident from the work of the 


fact is 


Production Code Administration both here 
and in New York. Frailties of judgment 
we will always have with us. But we have 
erected machinery which has shown that 
it can function under any strain. Ours is 
an organization that applies group judgment 
to every picture under the Code, with the 
chances of error constantly lessened as 
personnel becomes trained in interpreting 
the provisions of the Motion Picture Pro- 
duction Code. The Code service is available 
to and nonmembers as well as 
members of our association of Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors 


used by 


“Nothing that has to do with the moral 
content of pictures is too unimportant for 
the need of the greatest possible vigilance 


National Defense 


‘T think that the industry—exhibitors 
distributors, and producers—can take some 
deserved satisfaction from the contribu- 
tion that the screen is making to the para- 
mount task of national defense. . The 
industry. as none other. still faces the 
heavy task of readjustment made necessary 
by the loss of some of its most important 
foreign markets, the tying up of receipts 
abroad, and other calamities of war. But 
every factor is enlisted in one or other of 
the many activities which the industry is 
undertaking. What is being done by more 
than thirty separate industry organizations 
by thousands of leading exhibitors, by film 
exchanges throughout the country, and by 
the creative personnel in Hollywood who 
have volunteered their time and services 
is amply proven by the gratitude publicly 
expressed by the heads of government 
departments and activities. Public 
must be maintained. It only be 
maintained through the knowledge of 
the problems that face us and of the far- 
flung efforts of the Army, the Navy. the 
Air Corps, and of the many civilian groups 
now operating in the field of national de- 
fense. The screen, which with the 
picturization of living events, can make 
such achievements speak as no other me- 
dium can. The industry is doing its part 
without stint. Moreover, it is a_ task 
achieved under freedom, not under the 
duress of dictatorship which can create only 
propaganda. 


morale 
can 


deals 


“The motion-picture industry must oper- 


ite successfully if the screen is to render 
the greatest possible service in the present 
emergency. Everyone who contributes to 
this result by criticism, discussion, or analy- 
sis is helping to perform a public service. 
But the industry must make its own case 
with pictures, not That’s a job 
that is always achieved through work and 
vision 

‘The industry in this phase of the na- 
tion’s whole production upsurge not merely 
has the responsibility of seeing to it that 
picture entertainment meets the mood of 
the American people; it must also strive 
for theater operation to meet the require- 
ments of the millions today engaged in 
the hard toil of production. 

“The industry’s earnest efforts on all 
fronts are evident, also, in the manner in 
which those companies affected are pre- 
paring to make good their commitments 
under the government consent decree in 
the sale of pictures in blocks of not more 
than five and in other provisions, the ad- 
vantage and practicability of which time 
must prove. 

“As to entertainment, there is no mys- 
tery as to what the public expects from 
the screen. 
telligent 


words. 


It expects entertainment—in- 
entertainment—and it wants it 
for every mood and for every requirement 
of recreation. That’s the only mandate it 
can give to the creative men and women 
of the industry. And that’s a job as limit- 
less as imagination itself. I, for one, have 
complete faith that Hollywood will come 
through with whatever is demanded of it.” 


———— 


+s MILES + | 
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Manufacturers are now using machinery to 
test mattresses. If the machine doesn’t want 
to get up, the product is pronounced O. K. 

Detroit News 


\ recruit had the habit of eating his soup 
in a noisy and boisterous fashion. One day 
when the sounds were at their loudest, a 
veteran strode to the culprit and asked 

“May I help you?” 

“Help?” echoed the recruit. 
any help.” 


“T don’t need 


“Sorry, sir,” said the veteran, “I thought 
perhaps you might wish to be dragged 
ashore.” SELECTED 


All Europe is now divided into three parts 
preoccupied 
-Wichita Eacte 


occupied, unoccupied, and 





“It is not necessary to come in and salute me good 
night, Private Smith.’’ 


COE IN AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


The Hollywood magnate 
that in his opinion a certain writer was the 
only man for a film they had under con- 
sideration The assistant was __ tactfully 
doubtful. 

“Don’t you think he’s a little too caustic?” 
he suggested. 

“Do I care 
manded_ the 


told an assistant 


costs?” de- 
him !” 
—Tip-Bits 


how much he 
producer. “Get 


“What line of business do you expect your 
boy to go into?” 

“Well, we've decided to make a lawyer 
out of him. He enjoyed mixing into other 
people’s business so much that we figured he 
might as well get paid for it.” SELECTED 


“Did Nellie reject John when he proposed ?” 
“No, she put him in Class 5—to be drawn 
on only as a last resort.” PATHFINDER 


Sergeant: 
uniform ?” 


“Any of you men got a dirty 


Private (hoping for a new uniform): 
“Yes, sergeant, look at me.” 
Sergeant: “You'll do. Report tomorrow 


morning at 6:30 for shoveling.” 


SELECTED 


coal 
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The Week at Home 


Congress Lators On 


likelihood that it 


time 


Congress sees no will 


take 
much less close up its affairs by adjourning 


be ipie to recess any soon 


Earlier this summer, the members felt it 
might be possible to take time out for a 
week or so, but the prospects for this have 
dimmed so steadily that it is almost never 


mentioned 


The latest duty thrust upon Congress was 


President Roosevelt's request for authority 


to hold reserve officers. selectees, and na- 
tional guardsmen beyond a single year in 
service At the same time, the President 
asked that the selective service law b 


amended to permit the induction of more 


than 900.000 


draftees in any one year 
Congress had earlier indicated some re- 
luctance to grant this permission, but the 
President pointed to the increasing national 
peril as ample justification. The Army, he 
said. should not be set back in its progress 


by being forced to release men at the end 
of their first 

Other matters occupying the House and 
the Senate are taxes, daylight saving 
property seizure, agriculture. and prices. 
The bills to raise new taxes with which to 
meet mounting defense costs are shaping 
up, but still face the longest part of their 
journey through the legislative mill. After 
passing the Senate with surprisingly little 
opposition, the bill which permits the Presi- 
dent to seize private property for use by 
the Army or the Navy went to the House 
which 

Although of national importance. a bill 
the President authority to 


year 


was also expected to approve it 


which gives 


establish daylight-saving time and another 


which makes certain changes in 


the agriculture program are not attracting 


measure 


much attention Overshadowing them is 
the talk of coming legislation to control 
prices 


Blacklist 


The blacklisting of 1.833 Latin American 
firms because they were considered to be 
serving the interests of the Axis powers is 
of tremendous drastic a 
step may be assumed to mean that Nazi 
penetration has proceeded too far to permit 


significance SO 


milder measures 

The weapon the United States has taket 
up is like that which Britain used 
Americans in 1916 to tighten her 
blockade of Germany. Any American firm 
believed to be trading with the enemy was 
completely boycotted by British firms. It 
was denied Allied contracts, shipping, in- 
surance, and raw materials, and pressure 
was brought to bear to prevent its getting 
business from American firms who were not 
on the blacklist—and did not want to get 
on. The United States remembers the 
storm of protest the British blacklist 
aroused in this country, and it knows that 
its own move will seriously interfere with 


very 


igainst 
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THE “ALL OUT” SYMPHONY 


RUSSELL IN LOS ANGELES TIMES 





WHEAT IN KANSAS CITY 


So much wheat has poured into Kansas City, Missouri, that all facilities for storing it are taxed to the limit 
elevator near Kansas City showing how hundreds of freight cars loaded with wheat ore 


the business of many of our “Good Neigh- 


bors.” But Americans in 1941, like the 
British in 1916, feel that they have a 
dangerous and powerful enemy to beat 
down 

The American blacklist was compiled 


after months of patient investigation by 
diplomatic and commercial agents working 
through the office of Nelson Rockefeller 
the coordinator of commercial and cultural 
relations among the republics of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The presidential procla- 
mation announcing it effect, that 
the United enemy 
every individual and firm that carries on 
business with the Axis nations, No such 
individual or firm will be permitted to send 
goods into this country. take goods out of 
it, or use in any way the dollars it has to 
its credit in the United States. The impli- 


says, In 
States will treat as an 


cation is that businessmen who have an) 
dealings with blacklisted companies may 
expect to have the same penalties applied 
to them 

This blow against Germany was heavy 
enough to elicit howls of pain and rage from 
Nazi newspapers, but Americans have no 
reason to believe that the battle of South 


America is won. Latin American prosperity 
depends to a great extent upon its export 


trade, and it is Europe, not the United 
States, that needs Latin American oil, meat 
cotton, hides, and grain. If Hitler wins in 


Europe, he will have a powerful weapon 
to hold over Latin America 


Aid te Brazil 
Hand in 
Brazil is 


hand with the United States 
strengthening its northeastern 
hump, which juts out into the Atlantic and 
lies but 1,400 miles from Dakar. in West 
Africa. Construction is now going on to 
build and harbors and_ airports 
in that region, with an eve to making them 
useful for the defense of Brazil and her 
neighbors in the Western Hemisphere 

The United States comes into the picture 
because it is sending materials to Brazil 
under the lend-lease act. Although primarils 
thought of as a measure to aid Britain and 
China, the act specifies that the President 
may furnish substantial assistance to any 
nation whose defense he considers impor- 
tant to the well-being of the United States. 

Consequently, although Brazil herself is 
footing a good deal of the bill, no small 
share—the exact amount has not been told 
—is being carried by the United States 
In addition to sending materials, this coun- 
try is likewise supplying extensive military. 
naval, and other technical assistance. Our 
Army and Navy officers are in close touch 
with the work, and the Brazilians are leaning 
heavily on their advice. 

Should the need arise, the military and 
naval improvements which are being pro- 
vided in Brazil will be available for use by 


improve 


United States forces. This is considered an 
important advantage. because any German 
attempt to invade the Western Hemisphere 
might very well take off from Africa and 
point for Brazil 


Oil Problem 


Secretary of the 
capacity 


Interior Ickes, in his 
as defense petroleum coordinator 
has again warned the eastern states that the 
oil situation in their section of the country 
is becoming critical. It is 
that the nation which produces more oil 
than all the rest of the world put together 
is now running short. The difficulty is that 
so many British tankers have been sent to 
the bottom and so many American tankers 
have turned over to the British to 
replace them that we no longer have the 


need to distribute our oil 


not, of course 


been 


ships we 

Due to the lack of transportation facili- 
ties, the average daily shipment of oil and 
oil products from the Gult the 


Atlantic 


probably 


coast to 


coast has declined considerably 


and will decline still more. On 


the other hand, more gasoline 
in the East today 


Ickes has asked 


ind the 16 states of 


and oil are 

For these 
the District 
the At- 
once to curtail their 
consumption of petroleum products by one- 
third. If this request does not obtain the 
desired results rationing 
seems probable 


being used 
Mr 
of Columbia 


seabo ird it 


reasons 


lanti 


some form of 

Meanwhile, pipe lines are being extended 
to relieve the strain on the tanker fleet. One 
such line will run the 236 miles from Port- 
land, Maine, to Montreal, Canada. By 
December 1 this line will be pumping crude 
oil from the Maine seaport to Canada’s 
city at the rate of about 50,000 
barrels a day. The line will save tankers 
a trip of 10 or 12 days and release ships 
for the the Gulf and the 
Atlantic 


Ambassador Grew 


The critical situation in the Far East— 
grown especially acute in recent weeks— 
makes the position of the American am- 
bassador in Tokyo a very important one 
Fortunately for everyone concerned, Am- 
bassador Grew is an able, experienced vet- 
eran who is unlikely to make a false move 

As a boy in Boston, Joseph Clark Grew 
expected to follow the family tradition and 
become a banker. But when he finished at 
Harvard (two years ahead of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt) he persuaded his father to let 
him take a trip around the world before he 
settled down. He took the trip and never 
settled down. Stricken with malaria during 
his journey across southern Asia, he re- 
mained in India to recuperate, and there 
his conversations with an American consul 


largest 


run between 


coast 


ACME 


Above is an aerial view of the Santa Fe railroad 


congesting the railroad yards 


convinced him that a diplomatic career was 
just what he When he returned 
home, he obtained an appointment as clerk 
in the U.S. consulate at Cairo, Egypt 


wanted 


The book he wrote on his travels in Asia 
President Theodore Roosevelt to 
make young Grew deputy consul general in 
Cairo enough, it was in the 
Egyptian capital that fate first linked him 
with Japan. From Cairo he cabled a pro- 
posal of marriage to Miss Alice de Verman- 
dois Perry, daughter of an American teacher 
in Japan and granddaughter of Commodore 
Matthew C. Perry, whose warships aroused 
the Land of the Rising Sun 


But many years were to pass before duty 


induc ed 


Strangely 


called him to the Orient. He worked in 
Mexico. Russia, Ger- 
many, and Austria. 


He participated in the 
peace negotiations 


ifter the World War 





ind afterward was 

sent first to Denmark 

ind then to Switzer 

land as envoy extra- 

ordinary He was 
undersecretary 

of state from 1924 

JOSEPH GREW to 1927 and during 
the next five years 

served as ambassador to Turkey. He was 


so successful in the new Turkish Republic 
ind so fond of the country that when Presi- 
dent Hoover offered him the post of am- 
bassador to Japan he almost declined it 
But he felt. he says. that if he accepted 
he might someday “be in a position to 
sway the issue of peace or war between 
Japan and the United States,” so he took 
the new appointment 

Mr. Grew is one of those rare diplomats 
who look the part. His distinguished 
appearance. his polished manners, and his 
wealth all contribute to the picture. His 
genuine liking for Japan and its people has 
made him very popular and has enabled 
him to speak frankly without giving offense 
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The Week Abroad 


QGinst Month 


month of the Russo-German war. On the 
whe t outlook was not too good tot 
the Russians. Advances from Finland to the 
Black § id not only brought the Ge 

1 r he Stali Line. but thru 

mechanize spearheads through in several 
pl : I heaviest driving toward Mos 
cow Ir pot ke ts betwe en the St bre ik- 
throughs. fighting was intense as Russians 
ittempted to cut off Nazi tanks from their 
following infantry ind as the German 
columns attempted to trap and_ isolat 
small segments of the Red Army, break- 
ng the line into dozens of pieces. and de- 
stroving small units piecemeal. Four great 
cities-—Leningrad. Moscow, Kiev and 
Odessa—appeared to be in danger. after 
30 days of fighting. but none had been 


reached. Of far concern to the 
ts was the business of keeping armies 
mechanized equipment 
ind in good working order 
the Russian army has already suffered ex- 
tremely heavy losses in men and equipment 
But German losses (estimated by British 
sources at 500,000 men killed, wounded, or 
have heavier than on 
any other front. 

Ii the first month has not gone well for 
the Soviets, it could have gone worse. An 
equal period of warfare found France 
in the last stages of resistance last sum- 
mer. with complete surrender but 13 days 


greater 


ind aircraft intact 





Some believe 


captured been 


iway. Yet it is clear that if the Soviets 
ire to face the whole German army for 
long. they must have a great deal of sup- 
port from outside. The main problem at 


present is how to get it there. German- 
Finnish troops have closed the railway 
from the Arctic port of Murmansk. The 


Black Sea 
safe 
Indian 


Istanbul is no longer 
Some supplies may come from the 
Ocean through across 
the Pacific and by railway from Vladivos- 
tok ; 

In Washington, last week, officials stated 
that machine tools and other war materials 
might be sent to Russia shortly in ex- 
change for manganese and chrome ore 
iridium, and perhaps flax. A great deal 
depends, however. on what Japan is going 


route via 


Iran, others 


to do, and upon whether ships can be 
found to carry the goods across the Pacific 
in the face of the world’s severe shipping 


Bolivian Plot 


More than a year ago the little Republic 
of Uruguay was badly shaken by the dis- 
covery of a Nazi plot to seize control of 
the government. The plot was skillfully 
conceived, and only swift action and the 
solid support of the United States (which 
sent warships to Montevideo), Argentina, 
and Brazil saved the dav. More recently 
a somewhat similar plot was apparently 
uncovered in Argentina, although the Ar- 
gentine government still maintains a rather 





INTERIOR OF A SUB 
The extremely complicated mechanism of a modern 


undersea boat is shown in this interior view of a 


British submarine. 





nervous  silen on the entire situatior 

Last week came ews that the Nazis 
had also been preparing to strike it n 
other quarter—this time far to the west 

the landlocked republic of Bolivia—a 
ation of about 3 poorly educated 
people which covers the 12,000-foot plateau 
of the eastern Andes, spilling over in the 
east toward Paraguay. The plot. uncovered 
by the Bolivian government, was not very 
subtle The German minister, Ernst 
Wendler. was directing affairs: German 
igents had cached munitions: and one of 
the three illegal Nazi radio stations was 


found to be operating in the German lega- 


tion itself. Diplomatic immunity _pro- 
tected Wendler from direct punishment 
but he was ordered to leave within 72 


hours. Several 


officers were 


Bolivian officials and army 
also implicated. 

As the Bolivian government hastened to 
snuff out this movement, Acting Secretary 
Sumner Welles announced from 
Washington that the United States would 
accord full diplomatic solivia 
should any “incident” rise affair. 


Persian Buffer 

Not for 
( Persi 1) 
portance 


of State 


support to 
from the 


several centuries has Iran 
ranked as a power of im- 
Geography is partly responsible 


any 





Now that Russia 
is no longer possible 


le ig 


Britain’s favor and 
, illies, 


or German agents to play one si 





advantage. En- 
tirely encircled by British and Russian in- 
fluence 


the other to their own 


Iran seems now destined to become 


a highway over which British supplies will 


flow north into Russia 
British Catinet Changes 
Prime Minister Churchill last week 


still mounting criticism of his 
conduct of the war by means of a cabinet 
reshuffle that brought a number of younger 
men to full ministerial rank. The changes 
were not entirely to the satisfaction of 
Churchill's critics. His failure to appoint 
a minister of war production to coordinate 
the output of war weapons found a dis- 
:ppointed echo in the press. Some London 
papers continued to charge that the prime 
minister, though a virile and_ inspiring 
leader, had once again shown himself in- 
capable of responsibility to 


sought to 


delegating 


others. The war effort has suffered, they 
asserted, from his insistence upon keeping 
a hand in a multitude of details. 

Most of the British press is still re 


serving judgment with respect to the cabi- 
net appointments. The principal shift took 
place in the ministry of information, where 


7 


a 


ACME 


BRINGING THE “NEW ORDER” INTO SOVIET TERRITORY 


Pushing field guns, German soldiers are shown marching past burning houses in Poland 


The Luftwaffe had 


probably visited a short time before. 


Its high. sparsely wooded central plateau 
is ringed west and north by hazy blue 
mountains, and Persian rivers, unable to 
reach the Caspian or the Persian Gulf, 
wander off to the east and lose themselves 
in salt deserts. Facing inner Asia for too 
long, Iran for decades on end lost contact 
with the world. Its 15,000,000 people, 
observing the law of Islam, made little 
progress. 

Long used merely as a buffer state to 
separate British and Russian interests in 
the Middle East, Iran is now swiftly re- 
gaining some of its lost importance. It 
lies athwart the land routes from Europe 
to India and crowds upon the inner fron- 
tiers of Iraq, Turkey, and Russia. Its new 
railroad links the Caspian Sea with the 
Persian Gulf. As a semially of Britain 
it is a vital link in the long British chain 
of defenses running from Egypt to the 
Bay of Bengal. What is more, Iran pro- 
duces 10,200,000 tons of oil a year, more 
than twice as much as the greatly publi- 
cized wells of Iraq. These considerations 
prompted the Germans to apply intense 
diplomatic pressure in Tehran, the Iranian 
capital, during the past half year. When 
neighboring Iraq fell to Britain, after an 
unsuccessful Nazi coup, this pressure was 
greatly increased. For a time Iran seemed 
to be one of the danger spots in the de- 
fenses of the Empire. 

Since the Russo-German war began, the 
situation in Iran has turned decidedly in 


Alfred Duff Cooper is succeeded by 
Brendan Bracken, the 40-year-old confi- 
dant of the prime minister and until now 
the latter's parliamentary private secre- 
tary. The ministry of information has 
turned out to be the thorniest post in 
Britain’s wartime government. Each of 
the three men who preceded Bracken found 
himself the target of both ridicule and 
sharp criticism almost from the moment 
of taking up the job. Bracken’s chances 
of succeeding where others failed are 
greatly increased by the fact that he is 


highly popular with newspapermen and 
his judgment is respected by Churchill. 
Carikhean Gederati 
CH 
Sometime in the remote past, a vast 


mountain chain between North and South 
America sank into the sea. The shoulders 
and peaks of these mountains still lie 
above the ocean surface, in spots, and they 
trace a great rough arc from Florida and 
the Yucatan peninsula of Mexico to the 
Guiana coast of South America, extending 
eastward for a long distance, then curving 
back like a fishhook. The West Indies, 
or Antilles (as these are sometimes called) 
enclose a warm inland sea a third the size 
of the United States. They are divided 
geographically into three groups—the Ba- 
hamas, off our Florida coast; the Greater 
Antilles (Cuba, Jamaica, Hispaniola, 
Puerto Rico); and the Lesser Antilles of 





WIDE 


BRITAIN’S NEW MINISTER OF INFORMATION 


WORLC 


Winston Churchill is 
Bracken, who was 
Cooper as 


seen accompanied by Brendan 

named to succeed Alfred Duff 
minister of information in the British 
cabinet 


divided between the 
Windward and Leeward Islands.  Alto- 
gether the Antilles 100.000 square 
miles. and contain nine million people. 


the east which are 


cover 


Since the early years of the present 
century, the Antilles have been hard beset 
troubles. Their products— 

rum, fruits of 
coffee, cocoa, cotton— 


by economic 
sugar, spices molasses 

various sorts and 
are grown, gathered, and shipped largely 
by hand and by the sweat of coolie labor- 


ers of Asiatic, Negro, Indian, or mixed 
blood. Wages have been extremely low. 
Unemployment has been almost chronic. 


Today, lacking shipping space for the ex- 
port of these products, the islanders find 
themselves unable to take advantage of 
the world’s demand for their crops. 

Some months President Roosevelt 
assigned Charles Taussig and several other 
experts to the task of examining conditions 
in the Caribbean. sounding out sentiment, 
and considering remedies. It was not the 
first such survey. The British parliament 
has made several in recent years. The 
American experts believe, however, that 
Anglo-American cooperation is necessary 
to put the West Indies back on their feet. 
They have suggested a joint British-Ameri- 
can board which—without disturbing the 
internal autonomy of independent Carib- 
bean assist the 


Dakar or Freetown? 


As the United has advanced its 
bases across the North Atlantic to Iceland, 
both Portugal have become 
disturbed by newspaper and congressional 
discussion of possible moves in the middle 
Atlantic. Portugal, though recently re- 
assured by Washington, is frankly wor- 


ago 


islands. 


states—would 


states 


and France 


ried about American intentions toward 
the Azores and Cape Verde Islands. 
France is particularly concerned about 


Dakar, the capital, chief port and naval 
base of French West Africa. Because 
Dakar but 1,400 miles from Brazil 
across the narrow neck of the Atlantic, it 
is recognized as a point of strategic im- 
portance. Some military and naval ex- 
perts are a little doubtful about the value 
of Dakar as an American naval base, 
however. Now well fortified, it would be 
difficult and costly to take. It would be 
difficult to hold, difficult to defend against 
air and land attacks. A large chunk of 
the African mainland might have to be 
staked off by American troops to protect 
Dakar. Hanson Baldwin of the New 
York Times has called attention to the 
fact that there are other ports on the 
West African coast which also merit at- 
tention, one of the most important being 


lies 


Freetown, about 500 miles southeast of 
Dakar: 

Freetown, with the best harbor in West 
Africa, is the headquarters of Lieutenant 


General George James Giffard of the British 
army, general officer commanding West Af- 
rica. Freetown is used as an important con- 
voy point; there are considerable British 
forces in and around that area, estimated in 
some quarters at 30,000 men, including co- 
lonial troops. It is protected by desert, man- 
grove swamps, and some jungle from land 
assault and the wooded hills and mountains 
plus the aid of Free French in tropical Africa 
make it easily defensible. 
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Japan Drifts Into Totalitarian Ways 


(Concluded from page 1) 


of expansion to the west. On the same 
evening, a “high naval source” in London 
predicted an attack on Russia, while ‘“‘well- 
informed sources” in Washington spoke of 
a renewal of the southward drive. The only 
thing which is clear at the time of writing 
is that the Japanese government wished to 
free itself of Matsuoka, who had signed 
agreements with both Germany and Russia, 
and whose presence in the cabinet was ap- 
parently considered embarrassing. 


The Army 


Generally speaking, Japanese foreign 
policy has been determined by three major 
groups within Japan—the army, the navy 
and the business community. 

Of these three groups the army is the 
most important. It is a strange institution 
—a sort of state within a state. The Japa- 
nese army is almost a feudal remnant of 
old Japan. Both its officers and common 
soldiers are drawn largely from the Japanese 
peasant and working classes, and both are 
strongly imbued with Shinto, which is a 
semireligious form of superpatriotism. 
Poorly educated, save in strictly military 
affairs, Japanese army officers are for the 
most part nearly as narrow and ignorant 
as the feudal retainers of the Shoguns who 
ruled Japan 100 years ago. Few have ever 
traveled abroad, save as invaders. Few 
have any knowledge of foreign countries 
Styling itself anticommunist and anti- 
capitalist all at once, the army wields strict 
control over the political “thoughts” of its 
soldiers, pamphlets, and governs 
occupied areas. 


The Navy 


By comparison, the navy of Japan is a 
liberal and broad-minded group of men. 
Naval officers are not rooted in past tra- 
dition, since they have only about 50 years 
of it behind them. The very nature of their 
profession has brought them into foreign 
ports and into contact with foreign peoples. 
Having learned respect for the naval 
establishments of Britain and America. 
Japanese naval officers do not share the 
army’s cynical indifference to American 
and British feelings and rights. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that some of the more 
liberal leaders in the various Japanese 
military governments have been navy men 
—such as former premier Admiral Mitsu- 
masa Yonai, Admiral Baron Osumi, and 
Admiral Nomura, who is now ambassador 
to the United States. 

The business community of Japan is 
somewhat similar to the navy in its ways 
of thinking. Commercial houses are not 
mired down in the ancient traditions of 
the army. Like naval men, Japanese traders 
are acquainted with the western world and 


issues 


its ways. Until about a decade ago. the 
real political power of Japan lay in the 
hands of this group—or specifically in the 


hands of five great wealthy families, the 
Mitsuis, the Mitsubishis, the Sumitomos 





PICTURES, INC 


IN CONTROL 


Prince Fumimaro Konoye retains his post as premier 
of the Japanese government. 


Yasudas, and Okuras, in diminishing degrees 
of importance. 

The business community has been chiefly 
interested in profits. As cautious as the 
navy, from the point of view of taking 
unprofitable risks, it has nevertheless sup- 
ported wars of conquest where the prospect 
of financial return seemed good. Japanese 
business generally supported the army in 
Manchuria, in 1931, and in North China, 
igain in 1937, because it desired to gain 
a monopoly of China’s resources. When, 
because of military failures, floods, sabo- 
tage, and guerrilla warfare, the profits 
failed to keep pace with the swiftly mount- 
ing tax load, when Japanese industry began 
to groan and wear thin under the strain, 
Japanese bankers and industrialists began 
to reconsider. By January 1, of this year, 
the cost of the “China incident” had soared 
to 3,680,000,000 American dollars and with 
no end in sight. Shortages of rice, coal, 
milk, butter, eggs, potatoes, meat, charcoal, 
sugar, matches, and gasoline had grown 
acute. Thus the business leaders, through 
their press, suggested that some sort of 
peace should be arranged, but they were 
too late. The power had been quietly re- 
moved from their reach. 


Constitutions Old and New 


Until about a year ago, Japan was organ- 
ized politically under the terms of a con- 
stitution drawn up in 1889. Under this 
constitution power was vested in the Em- 
peror, who appointed a premier and cabinet 
to advise him and to remain responsible to 
him. There was a Diet with an Upper and 
Lower house, but this body did little more 
than approve or disapprove of measures 
initiated by the cabinet or (in theory) by 
the Emperor. There was a “joker” in the 
Japanese constitution. The minister of war 
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and minister of navy were responsible 
only to the Emperor. Only 
 SPeD an army man could be min- 
1 ister of war, and only a 
navy man could be minis- 
ter of navy. Without either 
of these officials, no cabinet 
could be complete. Thus. by 


withdrawing the minister of 
war, the army could at any 
time bring about the downfall 
of a cabinet, while the navy 
could do likewise with its own 
representative. 

Last June, for example, the 
Japanese army saw in the fall 
of France an excellent oppor- 
tunity for further conquests. 
Premier Yonai did not. There- 
upon the army withdrew its 
war minister, General Hata, 
and the government promptly 
collapsed. 


Then, in July 1940, a very 
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important thing happened. 
Young Prince Konoye came 
out of retirement to become 


premier for the second time 
in his life. And with him he 
had a plan. It was a plan of 


totalitarian “reforms,” and was approved 
by the army and put into effect almost 
at once. The foreign office was purged, and 
40 diplomats called home abruptly. All 
clubs and organizations considered to be 
liberal were closed. All churches passed 
under Japanese direction. Organizations for 
the ferreting out and suppression of “dan- 


gerous thoughts’ were strengthened, their 
activities widened. Political parties were 
done away with. Elections to the Lower 
house of the Diet, due in 1941, were 
“postponed.” 

The Japanese government in its new 


dress is not yet complete. Details remain 
to be worked out and clarified, but its 
general form is apparent. At the top is an 


organization called the Imperial Rule As- 

















CONVERSATION PIECE IN TOKYO 


HERBLOCK IN LYNCHBURG NEWS 


sistance Association of which the premier is 
president ex officio. This organization, with 
offices in every village, city, and hamlet, is 
divided into two parts. There is an Execu- 
tive Council “to convey the will and ideas 
of those who govern to those who are 
governed,” and a Cooperative Council which 
is supposed to serve as a sort of Gallup 
Poll for the Executive Council, the chief 
difference between the two being that the 
Executive Council has power while the 
Cooperative Council has none. 

Thus, though it is not completed vet. 
the Japanese army is establishing what it 
considers to be an almost ideal 
totalitarian government. However kindly 
disposed toward the democracies 
common people in Japan may be, or how- 
ever much naval officers or businessmen in 
general might wish for an agreement of 
some sort between Washington and Tokyo. 
the power to bring about such an agree- 
ment is slipping from their hands. The 
Japanese army, certain radical navy offi- 
cers, and some of the more imperialistic 
civilian leaders have solidified the political 
power in Japan at a time when the moment 
seems to have arrived to strike the long- 
expected blow southward into the East 
Indies. or across the plains and wooded 
hills of the northwest Siberia and 
remove Russia forever as a menace to 
Japanese security. It may be that Japanese 
leaders will have made up their minds and 
begun to move by the time this reaches 
our readers. But at the time of writing, 
Japan seems to be hesitating uncertainly. 
A feeling of nervousness and doubt seems 
to pervade the Land of the Rising Sun, and 
no one knows quite why. 


form of 
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Military Power Overrated? 


Hanson W. Baldwin, the capable military 
and naval expert of the New York Times, 
has recently intimated that Japan’s military 
power has been greatly overrated. Japan, 
he says, has lost probably more than 1.250,- 
000 men in China, and today has no more 
than 60 or 70 divisions (compare this with 
the 250-odd divisions of the German army). 
Of these army divisions, he goes on, 36 
are tied up in China, 11 are watching the 
Siberian borders, four to six are in Japan 
proper, while others are scattered about 
elsewhere. A good many of these divisions 


have been mobilized only a few week if 
Japan should mobilize her remainin 





serves, use her entire home army, and 
many troops from China. perhaps 
10 or 11 or, at the outside. as many 
20 divisions might be gathered ft 
attack. 

But if the attack were made on Siberi 
a Soviet army of equal size, and probably 


draw 


of superior size, would be waiting. for thi 
Soviets are not short on man power he 
Far East. while the Japanese 


Southward Move? 


This rather surprising numerical weakn: 
of the Japanese army might well postpo 
an attack on Siberia with the idea of addin 
Vladivostok and the Maritime Provinces to 
the Japanese empire. There 
the matter of the East Indies and Malaysia 
which would require predominantly naval 
action at the outset. Conditions for such 
a move seem more favorable toda‘ 
in some time. It is no secret to the Japanest 
navy that the United States has been shift- 
ing a number of its warships from thi 


still remains 


than 


Pacific to the Atlantic with the obje of 
keeping open the Atlantic sea lanes 

Britain. In the past it was the presenc: 
of a large United States fleet at Pearl 
Harbor which. more than anything els 
held Japan away from the East Indies 
As long as that fleet remained there, the 





REMOVED 


Yosuke Matsuoka, who signed Japan's recent pacts 
with Germany and Russia, has been dropped as foreign 
minister 


main Japanese fleet did not dare move far 
afield. But now that the American fleet 
is being weakened, and may be still furthe: 
weakened to meet the stepped-up demands 
of a war in the Atlantic. Japan may feel 
that her opportunity is more favorable 
While American warships have been with 
drawn, however, new American 
aircraft have been filtering into various 
parts of the Orient. About 200 have gon 
to China. for the time being. complete with 
pilots and ground crews. Several hundred 
have gone to the Netherlands East Indies 
and several hundred more are on order 
Others are slipping steadily into Philippin: 
airports. On Singapore Island, across thi 
South China Sea, are based strong squ 
rons of the R.A.F. If fighting should | 
other units will undoubtedly close in from 
Hawaii, Australia. New Zealand. and India 
The European war has already proved 
the effectiveness of planes against warships 
It proved a hard blow to England. depend- 
ent upon her navy. But it would prov 
difficult also for Japan, whose air force of 
5,000 planes is not rated very high. Japan’s 
rate of aircraft production, which is be- 
lieved to be around 250 planes of al! types 
per month. is already far below that of 
Britain and the United States. and is 
increasing. If Japan is to occupy the 
Indies, she must first smash a ring of Allied 
(and possibly American) air bases circling 
the South China Sea. This sobering thought 
has given Tokyo pause. to all appearances 
and may bring about a resumption of th 
restricted creeping advance through French 


Indo-China and Thailand 


scores of 
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Nation Makes Progress in Plans 
For Wartime Civilian Defense 


(Concluded 


Mayor LaGuardia remarked cheerily on 
the morning he tackled his new job. He 
nnounced that he would set up three de- 
partments to help local authorities all over 
country prepare for possible emer- 
gencies. A division of public safety would 
handle fire precautions, the safeguarding 
of public health. the control of crowds, 
ind the protection of life and property in 
general. A division of engineering would 
help communities keep their gas, water, 
ind electric services and their systems of 
transportation and communication in work- 
ing order. A division of shelters and supply 
would concern itself with evacuation and 
food distribution 
After Two Months 

But that was in May, and this is late 
July. What has the Office of Civilian De- 
fense been doing all this time? On Inde- 
pendence Day, of course, it provided the 
rededication which brought to 
mericans, wherever radio could reach 
them, a five-minute address by the Presi- 
dent, the music of the national anthem, 
and an opportunity to join with their 


ceremony 





MAYOR LAGUARDIA 
Director of Civilian Defense. 


fellow citizens in repeating the pledge of 
allegiance. Then, last week, the OCD 
conducted the nation-wide collection of 
aluminum. So far as the public can see 
this is about all it has done to enlist the 
participation of the American people in 
the “all-out” defense effort. 

As a matter of fact. however, in the 
months since its establishment, the 
Office of Civilian Defense has evolved a 
definite program and presented it to state 
and local authorities all over the country. 
The reason we have heard so little about 
the work is that the OCD deliberately 
avoids publicity. It makes no secret of 
what it is doing, but it fears that head- 
lining its activities on the front pages of 
the daily papers might tend to make some 
people panicky. It does not want appre- 
hensive citizens to conclude that the 
United States is threatened with the horrors 
that war has brought to the nations of 
Europe. While the British and American 
navies control the oceans, no such threat 
can exist for us over here. 

But, if this is so, why should we bother 
with civilian defense at all? Mayor La- 
Guardia has answered this question very 
candidly: “Ill grant that at the present 
time there is 94 per cent probability that 
ill that we do will never be called into 
iction, but we cannot take the chance of 
that six per cent in neglecting the necessary 
preparation and taking necessary prudent 
precaution to be ready to defend the 
people of our cities and our coasts.” 
Though war is not likely to bring us heavy 
ind sustained air attacks, he says, “there 
is not only possibility, but likelihood, of 
short, sudden surprise attacks, particularly 
on our coastal cities and on our industrial 
centers.” It is for this reason that the 
best developed part of the OCD program 
deals with the protection of our large 
coastal cities. The two principal tasks in- 


two 


from page 1) 


cluded in this part of the program are the 
education of the general public and the 
training of the volunteer workers 

As for the first, the populace must learn 
to be calm and orderly whatever happens 
It must be warned against listening to 
rumors and intentionally circulated false 
reports. It must know what to do in the 
event of an air raid. When an attack 
starts, motorists must abandon their cars, 
leaving them where they will not obstruct 
the passage of fire apparatus, ambulances, 
police cars, and Army trucks. All citizens 
are to remain indoors during a raid, for 
stampeding crowds are likely to cause 
more casualties than bombs. Not only 
must people be told such things as these, 
but somehow or other they must be per- 
suaded to do as they are told. 


The organization and training of volun- 
teer workers is a tremendous and vitally 
important job, these men and 
women will perform several highly special- 
ized duties. Every city block must have its 
own air-raid wardens to keep it blacked 
out, to warn the people when a raid begins 
and to keep the street and the pavement 
clear. Every block must have men trained 
to extinguish the stubborn blazes kindled 
by incendiary bombs. Each city must be 
divided into hospital zones, with schools 
and other public buildings equipped for 
use as field hospitals, and stretcher bearers, 
ambulance drivers, nurses, and doctors 
ready to give immediate aid to the injured. 
Women volunteers will engage in relief 
work, serve in canteens, and take care of 
children. Men must be trained in the use 
of modern fire-fighting apparatus—enough 
of them to provide every regular fire com- 
pany with from three to five auxiliary 
companies. 


too, for 


Local Initiative 

Believing this public-safety work to be 
the most urgent in its program, the Office 
of Civilian Defense has drawn up definite 
plans for initiating it at once. But the 
OCD has no power to impose any course 
of action upon the country. It is authorized 
only to advise state and local officials and 
to coordinate their activities. In each of 
the nine corps areas into which the United 
States is divided by the Army, the OCD 
has a regional director whose office is 
located in the corps-area headquarters 
These directors are prominent 
citizens paid nothing for their 
who devote most of their time 
defense. Under them are the 
governors, who act as federal directors 
oi civilian defense for their respective 
Mayors and county authorities 
take charge of the work in their localities, 
with each community paying the cost of 
its own defense activities. 

As might be expected, the city which 
has made most progress in providing for 
civilian defense is New York. Mayor 
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WIDE WORLD 


AIR-RAID SHELTER—U.S.A. 


This duplicate of a British bomb shelter was established in Stamford, Connecticut, in the vaults of the old 
Stamford Savings Bank. 


LaGuardia, realizing that his metropolis is 
the most important target on the Atlantic 
seaboard, long ago began to interest him 
self in plans for its protection. Exactly 
one month after he director ot 
the OCD, New York ready for its 
first big civilian-defense project, the en- 
rolling of 62,011 volunteers for duty as 
air-raid wardens. City precincts were di- 
vided up into zones of 50,000 persons each. 
Zones were split up into sectors of 5,000 
persons. Each had a number of 
posts, and each post contained about 500 
people. The police officer who commands 
a precinct is responsible for air-raid pre 
cautions in his precinct. He works through 
his zone wardens, each of whom supervises 
several sector wardens. Under the sector 
wardens are the wardens, four of 
whom are assigned to every post so that 
there will always be someone on active 
duty. 

The training program for the volunteers 
began with a course for the zone wardens 
Classes were held at the Police Academy 
in the morning, in the afternoon, and at 
night, so that the new officials could at- 
tend at hours which did not interfere with 
their regular work. Police precinct com- 
manders were required to attend these 
courses, too, for most of the subject mat- 
ter was as new to them as it was to any 
of the volunteers. The course included 
first aid, the restrictions imposed upon the 
public in wartime, high-explosive bombs, 
poison gases, the use and care of the 
warden’s equipment. communications dur- 
ing air raids, and the warden’s relations 
with the people in his care. All zone and 
sector wardens were to be trained at the 
Police Academy. Then they and specially 
prepared officers from the police depart- 
ment were to instruct the post wardens. 

Shortly after the police department got 
its air-warden project under way, the fire 
department assumed a somewhat similar 
responsibility. Beginning with a group of 
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WIDE WORLD 


TRAINING CIVILIANS FOR EMERGENCY FIRE FIGHTING 


Civilian volunteers in New York are shown how to manipulate the equipment of a fire truck. 


They will serve 


in the Civilian Fire Department Emergency Auxiliary Corps. 


perhaps 52,000 male employees of the city, 


the local civil defense authorities began 
to build up a force of amateur firemen. 
Courses in fire fighting and rescue work 


ire now being given these men at district 
firehouses. 

What New York is doing is typical of 
what is being done—on a smaller scale— 
in many other communities. Some cities, 
it is true, are hampered by a lack of 
funds. All are hampered by a lack of 
equipment. A little money for buying 
equipment will be realized by selling the 
aluminum scrap to firms authorized to 
purchase it. but much more money will 
And Mayor LaGuardia has 
pointed out that even if the funds were 
available, the equipment could not be pur- 
chased. Every engine company, he says, 
should have $43,000 worth of additional 
equipment—portable pumpers, hose, chemi- 
cals, and tools for fighting incendiary 
bombs. First-aid kits. stretchers, and am- 
bulance equipment must be had, too. But 
these items are not available in the quan- 
tities needed, and Mayor LaGuardia 
does not want the cities to start ordering 
now for fear they will bid against each 
other and force prices sky-high. He sug- 
gests that local authorities send him esti- 
mates of their needs so that he can lay 
the whole problem before Congress. It 
will take a year or more, he thinks, to 
provide all the coastal cities with the 
apparatus and supplies which they prob- 
ably need 


be needed. 


On Other Fronts 


Meanwhile, the OCD is busy on other 
fronts. Dr. Baehr of New York, 
a surgeon with long experience in emer- 
gency public health work, has been ap- 
pointed head of the OCD’s medical board. 
He will formulate plans for disaster relief 
in coast cities and for the intensification 
of first-aid training courses. At Edgewood 
Arsenal, Maryland, the Army’s Chemical 
Warfare Service is conducting two-week 
courses for firemen and policemen from 
the 40 key cities of the eastern seaboard. 
Considerable progress is being made in 
registering volunteers for the aircraft 
warning service, a country-wide network 
of civilian observers trained to spot enemy 
aircraft and report to the Army air forces. 

Since Britain is our prime source of in- 
formation on the subject of civilian de- 
fense. one of Mayor LaGuardia’s mest 
important duties is to learn all that Britain 
can teach us. To this end, he has collected 
a mass of data on British civilian services, 
and he has had a number of transatlantic 
telephone conversations with Herbert 
Morrison, British secretary of home se- 
curity. High-ranking officers of the New 
York police and fire departments have 
gone to London to confer with Mr. Mor- 
rison, and week before last a commission 
of five experts chosen by Mayor LaGuardia 
went to England to gather material for an 
American civil-defense handbook. 

In no other field is our unpreparedness 
so complete as in that of civilian defense. 
All that the OCD is willing to claim at this 
time is that its work has definitely been 
undertaken. 


George 
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HE innocent herring had a great deal 
to do with the history and develop- 
ment of the Netherlands. So writes 
Peter Bricklayer in “Holland's House—A 
Nation Building a Home,” an unusual little 
book printed in the Netherlands before 
the war came along to deprive the Dutch 
of their independence and happiness. TIllus- 
trated by a leading Dutch artist, Jo Spier, 
it relates the story of Holland’s rise as a 
nation—telling it with such spirit, grace, 
and humor that one cannot imagine the 
Dutch remaining indefinitely conquered. 
But, to return to the herring— 


If it had not been for the modest herring, 
moving for reasons of taste to the North Sea 
from the Baltic, where the water was gradu- 
ally beginning to lose its saline constituents, 
the history of Holland might have taken a 
different course. For it was the herring that 
made the Dutch go down to the sea in ships. 
And when a fisherman from Zeeland, William 
Beukelszoon, discovered the art of how to 
cure the fish, so that it might be preserved 
and stored away in casks for long-term 
trading purposes, the basis had been laid for 
a regular import and export traffic along the 
sea routes, and simultaneously for the begin- 
nings of the Dutch merchant marine. Hence 
the fish pond and the boathouse, in our story, 
belong together. 

For the herring fisheries led to commercial 
exchanges, from which resulted the grain 
trade. And out of the grain trade, carrying 


Baltic wheat in Dutch ships to Lisbon, that 
for Far Eastern 


famous market goods, came 








From a drawing by Jo Spier in ‘‘Holland’s House.’ 


the rediscovery by the Dutch of the sea 
route to India. And out of this rediscovery 
grew Holland’s colonial possessions, now ab- 


sorbed as integral parts into the common 
wealth of the Netherlands. Without them, 
Holland would be a small nation without 
further ado. With them, it is a small Euro 


pean nation with a large empire and a heavy 
responsibility of world-wide dimensions. So 
it can hardly be denied that the 20th century 
Dutchman owes the ancient herring an earnest 
vote of thanks. 


Sick Leave 


All forms of economic waste come up 
for harsh judgment when a nation is pre- 
paring to defend itself. Sickness, always 
an enemy to national security, thus be- 
comes a more hated foe than ever. Its in- 
roads almost defy measurement, but the 
United States Public Health Service has 
calculated that 350,000,000 man-days of 
labor are lost every year in this country 
through the disability—by sickness or by 
accidents—of workers. 

In terms of money, one estimate places 
the cost of illness at $10,000,000,000 an- 
nually. Taking the days of work lost, a 
government sanitary engineer has figured 
that this amount of time would be enough 
to build 164,706 tanks, 52 battleships, or 
107 Army cantonments. 

In almost any light, the sickness toll 
is staggering. What it means today pro- 
vokes the comment of a writer for the 
New York daily PM: 

Think of it: 350,000,000 working days lost 
through sickness alone! And that applies to 
normal times. With the tremendous expan- 
sion of industry, especially in the making of 
war material, there is every likelihood of 
increased illness and disability unless vigorous 
steps are taken to safeguard the health of 
workers. Modern wars are fought in the 


factory as well as in the field of battle. It 
takes 18 factory workers to back up every 
fighter at the 


front with supplies. Health 
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hazards must be kept down to assure a maxi- 
mum flow of these supplies to our own forces 
and to our allies. Industrial hygiene enters 
here as a major defense weapon ‘ 
In spite of steady improvement in health 
and safety conditions of American factories 
industrial diseases cause 17,000 deaths, 75,000 
permanent disabilities and 1,400,000 temporary 
disabilities each year. Nearly all these acci- 
dents could be averted if we expect to use 
the knowledge we now have, but the process 
of applying that knowledge has been tragically 
slow. This prodigal waste of life and limb is 
inexcusable in any period; at a time when 
industrial mobilization puts man power at a 
premium it could well prove disastrous 


Uncle Sam’s Helpers 


Government employment soars to new 
heights of popularity during two extreme 
periods—when a business depression is 
abroad in the land and when, as today. 
there is a grave national emergency. If a 
period of relatively good business activity. 
without a crisis at hand, 
along, the pay. the opportunities for ad- 
vancement, and the general atmosphere of 
private industry weigh heavier as a 
eral rule. 


world comes 


gen- 


Today. although business employment 
is at its best in a decade, the government 
is beckoning and accepting thousands, who 
recognize the opportunity to serve the 
nation and like the prospect of working 
in an atmosphere charged by national 
defense. Arthur Krock, writing in the 
New York Times, remarks on the outward 
evidences of this surge—‘‘jammed streets, 


the crowded hotels and restaurants, the 
disappearance of ‘for rent’ signs, the 
crowds of young men and women with 


brief cases and the endless cavalcade of 
government motorcars and station wag- 
ons.” 

He also finds that with many of the 
new workers the experience oi working 
for the government “gets in their blood” 
after a time: 

This correspondent has talked with many 


who gave up successful careers in business and 
the professions and who had _ been highly 
critical of Washington policies before they 
came here. They arrived with the idea that 
the change was temporary Most of them 
now have concluded that the war and _ its 
social and economic aftermath will cover the 
period of their best working vears, and, sinc« 
they are finding government work more in 
teresting than what thev left and think it 
will continue to be so, they are forgetting 
their resolves to “go back They want 
to see the thing through, and, so far as earn 
ing is concerned, they are convinced that 
taxation will leave the most successful workers 
outside in little better financial condition than 
those on the government pay roll 


soon.” 


In the Water 


“Don't give up the ship” is the advice 
passed along by the American Red Cross 
whose canoe upsets 


to anyone boat or 

















Its water safety experts say that the 
average capsized rowboat will support four 
persons until help arrives. Those who try 
to swim ashore, often in unfamiliar waters, 
run the danger of drowning. 

To those who enjoy boating, fishing, and 


swimming, the Red Cross passes along 
these tested and reliable rules of water 
safety: 


1. Swim near the shore where a_ few 
strokes will bring you to safety. 

2. Wait two hours after eating before en- 
tering the water. 

3. Dive only into water of known depth 
and condition. 

4. Stay with a capsized boat or canoe until 
help arrives; don’t try to swim ashore. 





5. Swim only at safe and supervised places; 
never swim alone 

6. To assist a swimmer in distress in the 
water use a boat, canoe. pole, ladder, life 
buoy, rope, or any object that will pull him 
to safety or any article that will support him 
until help arrives. 

7. A swimming rescue should be attempted 
only by a trained lifesaver 

8. Take advantage of Red Cross water 
safety classes offered by your Red Cross chap- 
ter. Classes are conducted to teach non 
swimmers how to swim and other classes to 
certificate swimmers as lifesavers 


Milo Perkins 


“Official hoarder” is the title 
some people have given to Milo Perkins, 
administrator of the 
Surplus Marketing 
Administration in the 
U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, for it is 
his present job to 
buy and lay up large 
stores of foodstuffs 
A twofold purpose 
lies behind the 
ing of these reserves: 
they may be used as 
partial brakes on in- 
flation of food prices 
by being quickly released when profiteering 
or shortages develop; on the other hand, 
they will prove to be invaluable in aiding 
Britain, in keeping America well-fed dur- 
ing the emergency, and in reconstruction 
after the war 

If Milo Perkins has his way, there will be 
no real this time as 
there were during the last war. The De- 
partment of Agriculture is using all its in- 
fluence already to swing farm production 
into those channels where shortages most 
likely would develop, and Perkins is bul- 
warking this action with his stock piles and 
his buying power 

“Milo Perkins has an evangelistic pas- 
for making America a well-fed na- 
writes Arthur Bartlett in This Week. 
He continues with a word picture of this 
dynamic individual: 


which 


stor- 
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MILO PERKINS 


shortages of food 


sion 
tion.” 


A self-winding, go-getting salesman just 


turned 40, medium in stature, undistinguished 
in appearance, Perkins would pass in any 
crowd as the average American—until he 


begins to sell his favorite doctrine, the Doc- 
trine of Plenty His words are the words 
of a common man, slangy and colloquial, but 
they take on a trenchant forcefulness that 
makes them ring with challenge. “We won't 
get anywhere with a people who are hungry 
If vou want morale vou’ve got to have full 
bellies !’ 

I asked Mr 
he would not run 
the crisis got worse 

“Tremendous changes have taken place in 
the last 25 years,” he said. “Changes in 
production, in merchandising, in processing 
of foods. Last time the whole problem was 


could be sure 
shortages if 


Perkins how he 
into acute 


to produce enough to go around, and_ be- 
cause there wasn’t enough to go around we 
had to take a stab at rationing it. Today, 
for the most part, we have abundance—not 
only in terms of stocks on hand but also 
in terms of our capacity to produce. We have 
learned how to make two blades of grass 


grow where only one grew before 
“T am not so sure,” he told me, “that what 


has happened in these last 25 years isn’t 
even more important than the war _it- 
self. Up until a few years ago, if you took 


everything that you could produce at a 
maximum and divided it up. you still came 
out with one answer: a punk living standard. 
Today, for the first time in the world’s 
history, if we produced at a maximum ca- 
pacity and divided the production among 
all the people, we would come out with a 
very good living standard. For the first 
time there is enough to go around. 

“You can’t tell me that we are going to be 
so crazy, so stupid, that we won’t use it to 
build a civilization in which people won't 
go hungry!” 


Water We Eat 


Dry though it may appear, nearly every 
food substance contains some water. The 
moisture content of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, of course, is more easily recogniz- 
able, but even so the total proportion of 
the water as compared with solid matter is 
often surprising. 


Cross Colleg ic- 


A chemist at Holy 
cording to Waldemar Kaempffert’s report 


in the August Science Digest, discovered 
that this water which is found in foods is 
fairly expensive. On the other hand, its 
absence makes food less desirable. {f not 
distasteful. Kaempffert writes 


Look into the pantry In the corner is a 
bag of flour. Near it a package of macaroni 
Then there are oatmeal, rice, corn meal, and 
several varieties of cereals. They look dry 
but they contain from 10 to 15 per cent of 


water, and some of them more. And so with 
the vegetables. Potatoes are 77 per cent water; 
beets 87 per cent; turnips 89 per cent; aspara- 
gus 90 per cent; celery, lettuce umbers 
over 95 per cent 

In most of our cities the taxpayer buys 


household water at the average rate of 18 
cents per hundred cubic feet, or 750 gallons. 
Contrast this with the price we pay for 


water when we buy the lowly cabbag At 
the present market price. cabbage water costs 
us over $100 per 100 cubic feet. If we fancy 
1 dish of carrots, we pay for thei ater at 
the rate of $164 per 100 cubic feet. The 
water in a cold salad of lettuce, onions, 
peas, and string beans stands us from 3400 


to $800. Asparagus water costs $1,000 per 
100 cubic feet. Corn on the cob is even more 
expensive ($2,500 per 100 cubic feet But 
the record seems to be held by egg plants, 
cucumbers, and broccoli. Their water costs 
from $5,000 to $6,000 per 100 cubic feet 

As we have hinted, this expensive water is a 
necessity, and cheap at the price It keeps 
vegetables fresh and palatable, acts as a me 
dium for dissolved minerals and vitamins, di- 
lutes characteristic flavors. If we were to taste 
concentrated celery or carrot or asparagus or 
onions, we would cross them off our dietary 
list for the rest of our days 


Tongue Twisters 


Newspaper readers in the United States 
have had to struggle with the pronunciation 
of many foreign names since the war be- 
As the Nazi war machine swept over 
Poland, Belgium. France, and the Balkans, 
faithful readers of the news have battled 
with a long series of tongue twisters. And 
now, with the war theater in Russia, as 


gan. 

















well as in Poland again. the going is more 
difficult than ever. Time laims. 
on authority, that the following is the 


magazine 


correct pronunciation of these places in 
Poland and Russia which are in news: 

Luck: wootsk 

Puck: pootsk 

Lwow voof 

Kiev: kev’ell 

Cernauti: chair-naughts’ 

Brest Litovsk bshesch_lit-ev’ski 


The New York Times has also come to 
the aid of the perplexed reading public with 
this technical advice about Russian pro- 
nunciation: 

Leningrad—accent the first syllabk The 
accent in Russian names is not “hammered” 
as in English, but stressed by prolonging the 
sound. E in Russian is always pronounced 
as ye in yet or yes. 

Grad in Russian is a shortened form of 
gorod, meaning town. Just as in English we 


use the forms Charlestown and Charleston, 
Russia has Novgorod, meaning Newton, and 
Stalingrad, meaning Stalinton. 

Kiev—accent on first syllable An i in 


Russian is always pronounced like ea in 
meat. There is no handy rule for accenting 
Russian names. Accents shift as in English, 
unlike Polish, which always stresses the next- 
to-last syllable. 

Zhitomir, in the heart of the Ukraine, 
literally grain world, zhito being an old 
Russian word for grain. Pronounce the zh 
like z in azure and accent the syllable to. 
Mir, meaning peace or world, occurs also in 
such names as Vladimir, meaning possessor 
of peace or of the world. 

Khartov—do not pronounce the k. The 
tendency to put k in front of h is attributed 
probably to the slight difference in the Rus- 
sian h, which is a cross between our common 
h in home and the aspirated ch of Scottish 
words like loch. 


means 








